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to the group. It defaces the fabric of the 
Abbey, and its removal might well be con- 
sidered. This memorial, erected by the East 
India Company at a cost of 1,000/. to the 
sculptor and 511. 10s. to the Dean and Chapter, 
was unveiled 18 June, 1763. There is also 
in St. John’s a memorial to Lieut.-Col. J. A. 
Kirkpatrick (‘‘ Husherrat Jung ”’), husband 
of the Begum Khair-un-Nissa of Hyderabad, 
and father of Kitty Kirkpatrick, the “ Blu- 
mine” of Carlyle’s ‘Sartor Resartus.’ 
Neither is mention made of tablets affixed 
to buildings commemorating former resi- 
dents of note, nor yet of the monuments 
in the great cemeteries where lie many of 
the illustrious dead of the earlier days of the 
settlement. (At the Alipore Military Ceme- 
tery is the grave of Lieut. Walter Landor 
Dickens, who died in 1863. Its stone bears 
an inscription from the pen of his father, 
Charles Dickens the novelist.) With the 
exception of the Heber statue, the same 
remark applies to St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
other places of worship. 

The following statues are in course of pre- 
paration: Lord Clive (John Tweed), similar 
to another destined for King Charles Street, 
Westminster, which at the time of writing 
is on the point of being temporarily placed 
in the garden of Gwydyr House, Whitehall ; 
Lord Curzon (F. Pomeroy), at the time of 
writing in the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy; Lord Curzon again (for the 
Victoria Memorial Hall); the King Emperor, 
Edward VII. (Sir T. Brock) ; Lord Kitchener 
(Sydney March); Lord Minto (Sir Gos- 
combe John). 

A fountain to the memory of the late Lady 
Curzon has also been projected, though it is 
now doubtful if its erection will follow. 


Lord Auckland.—George Eden, Earl of 
Auckland (1784-1849), Governor-General of 
India 1836-42. Pedestrian. Bronze. By 
H. Weekes. On a maidan island site north 
of Eden Gardens, with its back to the High 
Court. It was first placed (in 1848) within 
the gardens (which Calcutta owes to the 
generosity and taste of the Misses Eden, his 
lordship’s sisters). They were at one time 
known as Auckland Gardens, and cover a 
portion of the site of the long-lost Respon- 
dentia Walk. 

Another statue occupies a niche on the 
principal fagade of the India Office. 

Sir S. C. Bayley—Sir Steuart Colvin 
Bayley (born 1836), Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal 1889-90. White marble. By W. Hamo 
Thornycroft, R.A. Near the north-east 


corner of Dalhousie Square Park. It stood 


until 1905 on an island grass-plot to the west 
of Government House Gardens, with its 
back to the Treasury Buildings. 


Lord W. Cavendish Bentinck.—Lord Wil- 
liam Cavendish Bentinck (1774-1839), last 
Governor-General of Fort William in Bengal 
(1828-34), and first Governor-General of 
India 1834-5. Pedestrian. Bronze. By 
Sir R. Westmacott, R.A. Erected in 1835 
on the maidan, facing the south entrance of 
the Town Hall. A vigorous bas-relief below 
of a suttee (also by Westmacott) commemo- 
rates the abolition of suttee during his period 
of office. The inscription at the back of 
the pedestal by T. B. (afterwards Lord) 
Macaulay, Law Member of the Supreme 
Council in 1834-8, is as follows :— 

“To William Cavendish Bentinck, who during: 
seven years ruled India with eminent prudence, 
integrity, and benevolence ; who, placed at the head 
of a great empire, never laid aside the simplicity 
and moderation of a private citizen ; who infused’ 
into Oriental Despotism the Spirit of British Free- 
dom ; who never forgot that the end of Government 
is the welfare of the governed ; who abolished cruel 
rites; who effaced humiliating distinctions; who- 
allowed liberty to the expression of public opinion ; 
whose constant study it was to elevate the moral 
and intellectual character of the nation committed 
to his charge.” 

Another statue occupies a niche on the 
principal fagade of the India Office, 


The Black Hole-—The position of the 
chamber, ‘‘a cube of 18 feet,” with but 
little ventilation, known to history as 
the Black Hole of Calcutta (in which. 
on the night of 20 June, 1756, there were 
confined 146 British inhabitants in the 
course of the siege of Old Fort William 
by the Nawab Suraj-ud-Dowla, of whom 
only 23 came out alive), was indicated during. 
Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty by a black 
marble pavement, with iron railing and 
skirting-wall on three sides, and on the 
fourth, against the Collectorate adjoining, 
a marble tablet with inscription. In 1884 a 
tablet had been placed on the inner side of 
an archway (since demolished) to the north 
of the General Post Office in Charnock 
Place ; it recorded the wrongly conjectured 
site of the Black Hole, but was removed 
after further excavations in 1891 had satis- 
factorily uncovered the remains of the 
actual chamber. White marble tablets and! 
brass guide-lines now indicate other. ascer- 
tained positions of historical interest im 
and about the site of the Old Fort. It is: 
believed that a short range of archways 
fitted up as ‘“‘godowns” for use by the 
Post Office is all that is now left above ground 
of the first Fort William. 
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Earl Canning.—Charles John, Earl Can- 
ning (1812-62). Governor-General and first 
Viceroy of India 1856-62. Equestrian. 
Bronze. By J. H. Foley, R.A. (finished by 
Sir T. Brock, R.A.). Facing south on 
triangular grass island plot to east of Eden 
Gardens and south-west of Government 
House Grounds. ‘‘ Clemency ” Canning of 
the Mutiny days. Foley’s ‘Canning’ and 
‘ Hardinge are among the masterpieces of 
that artist. Standing well forward to south 
of Wellesley’s Government House, each 
axial to a great Lion Gateway, they add 
distinction to one of the most beautiful 
sites in European Calcutta. Representative 
of ‘ Repose * and ‘ Movement ’ respectively, 
both their horses are particularly remarkable 
for refinement of conception and perfection 
of artistry. 

Another statue (Foley) is in Westminster 
Abbey ; and a third occupies a niche on 
the principal fagade of the India Office. 
Lady Canning died at Barrackpore in 1861, 
and her cenotaph is in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Calcutta, 


Marquess Cornwallis——Charles, Marquess 
Cornwallis (1738-1805), Governor-General 
of Fort William in Bengal (when Earl) 1786— 
1793, and again in 1805. White marble. On 
the lower floor of the Town Hall. By 
John Bacon, jun. A lengthy inscription 
records its erection by the British inhabitants 
of Bengal in 1803. Conqueror of Mysore. 
After the fall of Tippoo Sultan, he was 
described by Napoleon at Amiens as 
“un trés brave homme.” Author of the 
* Permanent (Land) Settlement.’’ Died at 
Ghazipore, 5 Oct., 1805, in the tenth week 
of his second term of office, and is buried 
there, an elaborate monument marking 
his resting-place. The Marquess is attired 
in conventional Roman costume, and is 
flanked by seated allegorical female figures, 
the whole of fine workmanship. Owing 
largely to structural alterations in the 
hall since its erection, the memorial is now 
most deplorably situated, and the present 
writer, with others, has constantly advo- 
cated its early transfer elsewhere. Though 
earmarked in 1901 by Lord Curzon for the 
Victoria Memorial Hall, it should un- 
doubtedly be added with Westmacott’s 
Warren Hastings to the other sculptured 
glories of old St. John’s Church. 

Other statues are at Bombay (Bacon, jun.), 
Madras (Banks), on the staircase of the India 
Office (Bacon, sen., and Bacon, jun.), in a 
niche of the Inner Court of the India Office 
(Nicholls), and St. Paul’s Cathedral, London 


(Rossi). In the Madras statue a cast in 
the eye is shown, the result of a blow from 
a hockey stick wielded by a schoolfellow, 
Barrington, afterwards Bishop of Durham. 


CoRFIELD. 


(7'0 be continued.) 


A FLEETWOOD MISCELLANY. 


FrLeEetwoop of Aldwincle, co. Northampton. 
—Sir Miles Fleetwood, Receiver of the Court 
of Wards, was baptized at St. James’s, 
Clerkenwell, 1 Oct., 1576 (Harl. Soc., ix. 9), 


Fleetwood of Crawley, co. Southampton 
(10 S. v. 48, 403).—Sir Gerrard Fleetwood's 
first wife was buried in Winchester 
Cathedral :— 


Burial. 
1618. Mar. 12. The Lady Jane Fleetwood bur. 
‘Hampshire Parish Registers,’ iv. 10. 

John Fleetwood (10 8S. i. 422), son of the 
regicide, entered the service of the East 
India Company. His securities were Mr. 
Samuel Cradocke of Drayton, co. Middlesex, 
gent., and Mr. George Scott of London. 
gent. (East India Co., Court of Committees, 
6 March, 1667/8). There were proceedings 
in Chancery against him and his grand- 
mother, Anne Fleetwood,* to prevent 
them cutting timber and otherwise wasting: 
the estate of the Vache, which had been 
forfeited on the attainder of the regicide 
(Public Record Office, Chancery Proceed- 
ings, Bridges, No. 39/4, Bill of Complaint 
of Sir Maurice Berkeley, &c.). 

George Clerke (10 S. i. 423) married 
Catherine Fleetwood at Acton, co. Middle- 
sex, 27 Aug., 1650 (Middlesex Parish Regis- 
ters). 

Cleaver and Fenton Families (10 S. v. 23). 

—wWilliam Fenton who married Jane Cleaver: 
was of the island of St. Kitts, W.I. Jane 
Fenton, their only child, married John 
Roberts of London, merchant, a director of 
the East India Co. ; she died 30 Jan., 1806, 
aged 65, and was buried in Bath Abbey 
M.I.?. 
Fieev. 00d of Gray’s Inn.—-Henry Fleet- 
wood of Gray’s Inn was buried in the south. 
aisle of the church of St. Bartholomew the: 
Great, Smithfield, 14 April, 1638. 


* Her name figures in the Episcopal Returns, 1669,. 
a conventicle being held in her house. A licence 


was applied for, the meeting being described as. 
Congregational (Prof. G. Lyon Turner's ‘ Original. 
Records of Early Nonconformity ’). 


| 
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‘The Registers of Admissions to Gray’s 
Inn’ show that three Henrys belonged to 
it :— 

“Henry Fleetwood, admitted 21 Nov., 1580; 
called to the Bar 1586 (‘ Pension Book of Gray’s 
Inn,’ 73). 

‘Henry Fleetwood, second son of Richard of 
Penwortham {and Margery (Leigh)], admitted 15 
March, 1605/6. 

“Henry Fleetwood, second son of Henry Fleet- 
avood, now reader, admitted 14 March, 1608 9.” 


A Henry Fleetwood, gent., of Gray’s Inn, 
bachelor, 31, was to marry Elizabeth 
Haynes, spinster, 27; Marr. Allegation, 
3 June, 1631 (Chester's ‘London Marr. 
Licences ’). 

Henry Fleetwood, admitted 1580, was no 
doubt the Henry who purchased Oxey 
Lodge, Herts, and other property, 23 July, 
43 Eliz. (1601), from Francis Heydon, 
and in the ensuing year conveyed same 
to Robert Bowyer and Richard Fusse (Fust) 
of London (Clutterbuck’s ‘ Herts,’ i. 248). 
This Henry was lord of the manors of Bever- 
stone and Hill, co. Gloucester, in 1608; he 
sold Beverstone soon after to Richard Fust 
of London (Rudder’s ‘ Gloucestershire,’ 283, 
499). Was he the Henry Fleetwood of 
Longby,* Bucks, who married Elizabeth 
(born 31 Jan., 1577), daughter of Edward 
Fust of London, who married Jane 
Singleton about 1564? (Burke’s ‘Extinct 
Baronetcies, 2nd ed. 211.) Richard, 
brother of Elizabeth Fust, purchased the 
manor of Hill or Hull, co. Gloucester, temp. 
2 Eliz. (abid.). 

Henry Fleetwood, ‘formerly Reader of 
Grayes-Inne,”’ was part author of ‘ The Per- 
fect Conveyancer....’ sold by Abel Roper 
in 1655. 

One of these Henry Fleetwoods was 
guilty of corrupt practices, for which he 
was fined twice in 1609 (‘ Pension Book of 
Gray’s Inn,’ 186, 189). 

Fleetwood of Missenden, Bucks, and the 
Founding of Virginia.—Two sons of the 
Recorder were among the adventurers in 
this undertaking. Sir William Fleetwoodt 
was a member of the Virginia Company 
under the third charter (dated 12 March, 
9 James I., 1612), and subscribed and paid 


* Longby is neither in the Directory nor in the 
Post Office Guide. Can it be identified? 


+ The Whites and Dormers, kinsmen of the 
Fleetwoods, were also interested in the Virginia 
enterprise. A Sir Fleetwood Dormer, of Arle 


Court, co. Gloucester, emigrated to Virginia. 


371. 10s. He was one of the Council. His 
brother Edward was a member under the 
second charter (dated 23 May, 1609), and 
paid 627. 10s. Edward made his will 9 Nov., 
1608, with a memorandum entitled “A 
remembrance of such things as I lefte with 
Mr. Robert Brett at my departure for 
Virginia, 8 May, 1609.”” He makes several 
bequests to relatives, and appoints his 
brother Sir William executor, who proved 
the will 19 Dec., 1609, P.C.C. Dorsett, 116 
(Virginia Mag. of History and Biography. 
xiii. 405-6, and ‘ The Genesis of the United 
States,’ by Alex. Brown, 218, 544). 


On 7 March, 1589, Sir Walter Ralegh, 
Chief Governor of Virginia, transferred the 
colony by indenture to a number of persons, 
among them being Henry Fleetwood, a 
merchant of London and adventurer to 
Virginia (‘ Genesis of the United States,’ 20), 

There is reason for presuming that Francis 
Fleetwood, another son of the Recorder, 
went to Virginia and died there, as admon. 
was granted to his brother Sir William, 
7 June, 1627 (P.C.C.). He was sixth son of 
the Recorder; of Balliol College, Oxford, 
matric. 28 June, 1604, @t. 17; B.A. 23 April, 
1607 ; and of the Middle Temple, 1605. 


Another Francis Fleetwood had a cer- 
tificate, dated 11 Nov., 1661, for 50 acres for 
John Mouth, and assigned by Thomas 
Harding (‘Certificates of Head Rights in 
the County Court of Lower Norfolk, 
Virginia,’ New Eng. Hist. and Genealogical 
Register, xlvii. 198). It was the custom 
to grant 50 acres of land for every person 
imported. 

Fleetwood of Calwich, co, Stafford.—Sir 
Thomas Fleetwood, sixth baronet, died at 
9, Alfred Street, Bath, 3 Dec., 1802. The 
house now forms part of a large drapery 
a He was buried in Bath Abbey 
(M.I.). 

Fleetwood of Sweden.—The following were 
naturalized by Bill 8 June, 1657: Gustavus 
Miles Fleetwood, George William Fleet- 
wood, and Adolphus Jacobus Fleetwood 
(sons of George Fleetwood, General and 
Baron of Sweden). The Bill was signed hy 
Oliver Cromwell on 9 June (Huguenot 
Society, vol. xviii.). 

Fleetwood of Madras. — Edward Fleet- 
wood was a trustee of the wills of Gulston 
and Mary Addison (11 S. ii. 103, 210). He 
was also to act as trustee of the will of Sarah 
Pitt, widow of John Pitt of Masulipatam, 
should Gulston Addison die. Her will is 


dated Fort St. George, 4 May, 1706. 
R. W. B. 
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QUOTATIONS IN JEREMY TAYLOR. 
(See 118. i. 466; ii. 65; iii. 122; iv. 122.) 
THE following must be added to the list of 
quotations that have escaped identification 

in Eden’s edition :— 

Vol. iii. (1847), p. 46, note e, ‘ Holy 
Living,’ chap. ii. sect. i., 

Leta venire Venus, tristis abire solet. 

See I. xiii. in the first volume of John Owen’s 
‘ Epigrammata ’ (1606), 
Principium dulce est, at finis amoris amarus ; 

Leta venire Venus, tristis abire solet. 
Flumina quesitum sic in mare dulcia currunt : 

Postquam gustarunt equor, amara fluunt. 

Vol. iv. (1848), p. 46. at the end of Ser- 
mon ITT. for the winter half-year, 

Seu vigilo intentus studiis, seu dormio, semper 

Judicis extremi nostras tuba personet aures. 

These lines are by Cornelius Schoneus of 
Gouda (1541-1611), best known as_ the 
author of the sacred comedies published 
under the title of ‘Terentius Christianus.’ 
They occur, under the heading ‘ Dictum D. 
Hieronymi,’ towards the end of the ‘ Epi- 
grammatum Liber ’ printed in his ‘ Lucu- 
brationum Pars Tertia,’ p. 305, ed. Cologne, 
1618, with “* personat ” for personet. 


Vol. iv. p. 270, three-quarters through 
Sermon XXI. for the winter half-year, 
rapa Baive. See Schott’s 
Adagia sive Proverbia Grecorum’ (1612), 
p. 490, ‘ Proverbiorum e Suida’ Cent. x. 48; 
and Suidas (Gaisford), tom. ii. col. 2572, 
Kai 

Nepeous ye wap Batver. 
where editors before Kiister read zddas. 


Vol. iv. p. 569, less than three-quarters 
through Sermon XIX. for the summer half- 
year, “‘the terrors of a guilty conscience, 
those verbera et laniatus, those secret ‘ lash- 
ings and whips ° of the exterminating angel.” 
See the passage from Tacitus, ‘ Annals,’ 
vi. 6, quoted in the Preface to the ‘ Life of 
Jesus Christ,’ vol. ii. p. 14. 


Vol. iv. p. 580, over two-thirds through 
Sermen XX. for the summer half-year, 
Tov Bpords parrov avijpepos, ‘man 
is the most harmful of all the wild beasts.’ ” 
Eden, while referring in his Addenda to 
parallels in Ammianus Marcellinus and 
Montaigne, failed to trace these Greek words 
to their source. See the epigram ascribed to 
Antiphanes, ‘ Anthologia Palatina,’ xi. 348, 
beginning— 

Onpiv Bporé paddAov avijpepe. 


Vol. vi. (1849), p. 311, less than half-way 
through the Introduction to ‘The Second 
Part of the Dissuasive from Popery,’ “ but 
nobis non licet esse tam beatis.”” It should 
have been noted that this is an adaptation 
of Martial, IX. xi. 16 :— 

Nobis non licet esse tam disertis. 

Vol. viii. (1850), p. 145, ‘The Worthy 
Communicant,’ chap. iv. sect. iv., about 
four-fifths through the section, and foot- 
note y, “‘a man must not go to law because 
the musician keeps false time with his foot 
év 76 Todi Tpds Avpay dpapTiay, 
See Schott’s ‘ Adagia,’ p. 351, ‘ Provv. e 
Suida’, Cent. ii. 17; and Suidas, col. 212 
(Gaisford).* 

Vol. viii. p. 259, about two-thirds through 
the first sermon of AEKAY EMBOAIMAIO*® 


Unum operantur 
Et calor et frigus, sic hoe, sic illud adurit ; 
Sic tenebre visum, sic sol contrarius urit. 


See the so-called ‘Cypriani ad quendam 
senatorem ex Christiana religione ad idolorum 
servitutem conversum,’ vv. 51-53, in vol. 
xiii. of the Vienna ‘Corpus Script. Eccle- 
siast.? The beginning of 51 is 
Omne quod est nimium, contra cadit. 
And v. 54 is 
Et pariter ledunt tepidum fervensque lavacrum. 
Vol. viii. p. 381, under two-thirds through 
Sermon VI. of the same set, 
"AAN eye és Kabapav pepdrov ppéva 
Kipabins. 
This is from a poem attributed to Marienus 
Scholasticus, headed Kis "Kpwra éorepavw- 
péevov, ll. 7, 8. See cap. xvi. ‘ Appendix 
Planudea,’ No. 201, vol. ii. of Diibner’s ed- 
of the‘ Anthologia Palatina.’ Ka@apév should 
be 
Vol. ix. (1851), p. 528, ‘ Ductor Dubitan- 
tium,’ book ii. chap. iii. rule vii., 
Hic locus, hec eadem sub qua requiescimus arbor 
Scit quibus ingemui curis, quibus iguibus arsi. 
This is from Baptista Mantuanus, Eclogue 
i. 6, 7. EpwaRrpD BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


ATRCRAFT. —Messrs. Fowler ought not 
to have omitted “ airman ”’ and “ aircraft ” 
in their excellent ‘Concise O.D.” The latter 
word has received official recognition, as 
shown by the name “The Royal Aircraft 
Factory.” Apart from this, it is short, 


* In Suidas, [Plat.] ‘Clitoph.’ 407c, and Plut. 
‘Moral.’ 5348, the last word of the proverb is 
dperplay, 
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clear, and well formed, just as the omen 
sponding German ‘“ Flugwesen.” I suggest 
for a future edition also the insertion of 
““turnout ” in the sense of bearing (‘‘ The 
King expressed great satisfaction at the 
‘turnout’ of the Volunteers’’), and the 
addition of the pronunciation of “* verdigris.” 


Berlin. G. KRUEGER. 


[‘‘ Turnout” in the sentence quoted by our corre- 
spondent — though it includes ‘‘ bearing” — refers 
primarily to neatness and good order in the Volun- 
teer’s equipment. } 


‘ROBBING PETER TO PAY PavL,’’— The 
“N.E.D.’ rejects the explanation of the 
phrase given by Heylin, 1657-61, that it 
arose from the lands of St. Peter, West- 
minster, having been robbed to repair the 
church of St. Paul; but it goes no further 
than to derive it from a French phrase 
(Cotgrave, 1611), ‘‘ descouvrir 8. Pierre pour 
couvrir S. Pol,’ and to give “ also in mod. F. 
décoiffer Saint Pierre pour cotffer Saint 
Paul.” Littré gives no instance of this 
use of either découvrir or décoiffer. I do 
not remember having seen the latter word in 
the French equivalent of the phrase; but 
I was led to look up the subject by finding in 
Emile Faguet’s ‘Le Socialisme en 1907’ 
the phrase ‘‘ découvrir saint Pierre pour 
couvrir saint Paul,’ as in Cotgrave. 

While it is possible that the phrase may 
have become current through some un- 
roofing of an old church to roof a new one, 
yet it seems probable that it originated in 
something at the feast of SS. Peter and 
Paul, 29 June, requiring the transfer of 
garments from one statue to the other, 
perhaps as part of a regular ceremony. An 
authentic explanation would be interesting. 

The English phrase, used in a slightly 
different form by Wyclif, 1380, is also 
interesting as throwing a light on the origin 
of “‘rob.”” The ‘N.E.D.’ decides that the 
word is of Teutonic origin, without any 
mention of its certain connexion with It. roba, 
Fr. robe, Pr. raubo, &c., originally the clothes 
or other spoils stripped from the enemy. 
The Fr. dérober, literally to appropriate the 
robes, the belongings of some one, means to 
steal, to steal away or hide; the Pr. rauba 
is to steal, to steal away, to elope. Under 
“rob,”? as under ‘“ Peter,’ the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
gives ‘‘ pay (to clothe),’’ introducing a sense 
of the word for which no example, actual or 
obsolete, is given under “ pay” in either 
of the senses of the verb. It appears most 
unlikely that ‘‘ rob,”’ in the sense of “ un- 
clothe,” could ever have had “pay” as its 
opposite, the second meaning of the, latter 


word being to coat with pitch—Pr. pega, 
O.F. poyer, pronounced peyer. Any exten- 
sion of it to “‘ clothe ” would be in the very 
modern sense of paying the skin of an ob- 
noxious person with tar in the process of 
giving him by lynch-law what I have seen 
described as a ‘“ piceoplumacious”’ suit of 
clothing. EpwarpD NICHOLSON. 


Last Fatat IN ENGLAND—In 
some notes cn duelling in one of the-morning 
papers the meeting between Lieuts. Hawkey 
and Seton at Gosport on 20 May, 1845, was 
recently cited as the last ‘fatal duel in this 
country. Having frequently heard relatives 
speak of their recollections of a fatal en- 
counter which I thought to be of a later 
date than this, I made inquiry, and received 
from Mr. Wm. Joseph Norton of ‘Teign- 
mouth the following interesting particulars : 


“On Oct. 19, 1852, in a field beside the high- 
road on Priest Hill, between Englefield Green 
and Old Windsor, a duel was fought by two 
French refugees, Cournet and Barthélemy, the 
former being killed. I happened to pass the spot 
just afterwards, as Barthélemy and the seconds 
were leaving the field, and saw Cournet carried 
away on a hurdle. The inquest was held at 
‘The Barley Mow’ on Englefield Green. IT was 
present in Egham Churchyard at the strange, 
atheistic funeral. From ‘The Barley Mow’ 
to the grave, a distance of a mile and a half, the 
cotfin was shouldered by relays of 6 Frenchmen, 
followed by some 150 refugees, walking 2 abreast, 
and headed by a red flag bearing the inscription 
‘République Démocratique et Sociale.’ There 
was no burial service, but an address eulogizing 
the deceased was given at the graveside, after 
which came a united shout of * Liberté, Egalité, 
Fraternité! Vive la République!’ 

* Of the crowd of onlookers that day few can 
be surviving. A copy of The Windsor and Elon 
Lepress of Ort. 30, 1852, is before me as I write. 
At the close of a long account it adds :— 

As a striking proof of the all-pervading 
interest created by the sad event, we may mention 
that Her Majesty the Queen and His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, in one of their recent 
drives, proceeded to Priest Hill, and stopped, for 
some tiine, in their carriage, while the spot where 
Cournet fell was pointed out to them by their 
attendants.’ ” 


Was not this, perhaps, actually the last 
fatal duel in England ? E. FRaNkKs. 


Fees aT THE City Comprers.— Great 
Britain’s Vade Mecum,’ by G. J., published 
in London in 1720, is. I believe, the only 
work providing details of the fees payable 
at the several Compters. They varied con- 
siderably both in amount and detail. 

The Wood Street Compter had four grades 
of lodging—the Master’s Side, the Knight’s 
Ward, the Twopenny Ward, and _ the 
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€ommon Ward; but in addition there were 
these distinctions and fees :— 

“Tf any Prisoner be charged in Execution, he 
is to pay for his Fine of Irons, for all sums under 
Tairty Pounds, Two-pence per pound; and for 
all sums above, Penny Halfpenny.” 

A “command” prisoner was subject to 
® minimum charge of three shillings and 
sixpence if he lodged in the Common Ward. 
These fees increased if he had a bed, includ- 
ing sixpence for the Beadle of the Ward ; 
but if he was committed by the Lord Mayor’s 
command there was one shilling payable 
“to the carver ’’—presumably the Chief 
Magistrate’s carver. 

This additional fee was also payable at 
the Poultry Compter, which had five grada- 
tions of accommodation: the Master’s 
Side or House; the Knight’s Ward Side ; 
the Twopenny Ward Side; the Two-Hole 
Ward; the Book-house on the Master’s 
Side. There are distinctive extra fees pay- 
able here : 
To the Serjeant, &c., for Dogger-Bill, for each 
* Prisoner that is arrested and committed Os. 4d. 
To the Stock of poor Prisoners in the a 

s. Od. 

- Ludgate was evidently of less importance 

than either of the others, and it has no dis- 

tinctive fees, but the charges are worth 
noting :— 


Fees of Ludgate. a d. 
At the first coming of every Prisoner oe ee 
To the Officer that brings him ae -- O82 
To the Turn-key upon the Discharge of a 
To the Chamberlain .. 
To the Master Keeper upon Discharge of a 
Prisoner .. aa oe 
To the Chamberlain for washing the Sheets 
Monthly .. ae we 
Prisoners lying in the best lodging are to 
pay by the Night 
In the second .. aks Ae ave 0 2 
In the worst .. ric 
Prisoners charged with every action oe. “eG 
With every Writ 20 
The Prisoner that goes abroad with 
Keeper pays per Diem.. 4 
The Keeper to have his Dinner or Je EG 


It is to be hoped that some one capable 
of making the necessary research will under- 
take a history of the City prisons. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


AUSTRALIAN GoLD YIELD.—Of the Great 
Exhibition in 1851 Bishop Boyd Carpenter 
writes :— 

“We saw the huge column which was supposed 
to represent the total mass of gold which Australia 
had yielded.” 

This occurs at p. 107 of ‘ Some Pages of my 
Life.’ Now a page of my life places the 


glittering monument in the Exhibition of 


1862. It was early for Australia to make 
such a demonstration of her auric riches in 
1851, the very year when her possession of 
them was discovered. St. SwiItTHIN. 


‘* ON THE NAIL.’”’—-What is the origin of 
this phrase ? It is now generally used with 
reference to making prompt money pay- 
ments, to bargains closed on the _ spot, 
without any delay. ‘N.E.D.’ has a quota- 
tion for the phrase as early as 1600 from 
Holland’s ‘ Livy’: “‘ He paid the whole debt 
downe right on the naile.” An editorial 
note says :— 

‘*The origin of the phrase is obscure...... The ex- 
Penatee associating it with certain pillars at the 
‘xchange of Limerick or Bristol are too late to be 
of any authority in deciding the question.” 

The editor thinks that it is not even certain 
to what sense of “‘ nail ’’ the phrase belongs, 
whether the human nail or the metallic nail. 
He has placed the phrase under the latter 
sense ; I think we may refer it to the thumb- 
nail. The origin of the phrase may pro- 
bably be traced to an old drinking custom, 
called in Latin supernaculum, and in German 
Nagelprobe, i.e., the pouring of the last drop 
of beer or wine “‘on the nail” to prove 
that the cup was empty. In Brand’s 
‘Popular Antiquities’ (ed. 1877, p. 502) 
there is an article with the heading * Super- 
naculum,’ in which it is stated that 

“to drink supernaculuin was the ancient custom 
both in England and in several other parts of 
Europe, of emptying the cup or glass, and then 
pouring the drop or two remaining at the bottom 
upon the nail of him that drank it, by way of 
showing that he was no flincher.” 

Compare the French phrase in Cotgrave 
(s.v. ‘ Ongle ‘* Boire la goutte sur Vongle, 
To drink all but a drop to cover the nail 
with”; and the German Nagelprobe trinken 
(or machen), to leave no heeltaps, to drink 
supernaculum (Grieb-Schréer, Deutsches 
Worterbuch,’ 1902, s.v. ‘ Nagel’). 

The following story may be found in 
Green’s ‘ Oxford Studies ’ (ed. 1901, p. 70) : 

‘““When the Spanish ambassador visited the 

University in the time of James [., a letter-writer 
of the time says, I shall not tell you how our 
Doctors pledged healths to the Infanta and 
Archduchess, and, if any left too big a snuff, 
Colombo would ery ‘ supernagulum !’ @e., invert 
the cup on the nail, so that if a drop remains 
it would be detected.” 
It is quite easy to see how the phrase “ on 
the nail ’ was transferred from the drinking 
custom to the making of prompt money 
payments, the link of association being the 
notion of promptness combined with free- 
dom from deception. A. L. MAYHEW. 


Oxford. 
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Queries. 


We must request correspcndents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


NEVILLS OF RABY: THEIR ANCESTOR.— 
There has always been great uncertainty 
as to the identity of Uchtred. father of 
Dolfin, the ancestor of the Nevills of Raby 
and Abergavenny. Mr. J. H. Round leaves 
the point unsettled. I make the suggestion 
that in his paper on ‘The Origin of the 


Comyns,’ in No. 10 of The Ancestor, he has | jj, 


given a Huctred who is a far more probable 
ancestor than any of the Uchtreds sug- 
gested by Elizabethan heralds. I append 
the reference, and also a pedigree which 
suggested the idea :— 

“A confirmation by Henry III. in 1262 to 
John Comyn of Badenoch of certain lands in 
Tynedale recites that they had been granted to 
his great - grandfather, Richard Comyn, and 
Hextilda his wife, daughter of Huctred, son of 
Waldeve, by King David and Henry his son.... 
The existence of Huctred, son of Waldeve, is 
duly proved by the Pipe Roll of 1130, which shows 
that he was at that time a man of position in 
Northumberland.”’—Ancestor, No. 10, p. 104, ‘ The 
Origin of the Comyns,’ by J. H. Round. 

Harl. MS. 9822, which contains an Eliza- 
bethan pedigree of Nevill of Holt, for 
sheer brazen invention hard to beat, has 
this curious point about it, that it calls 
everybody from Utred downwards Aldive, 
e.g., Utred Aldive, Dolphyn Aldive, Myl- 
dred Aldive. Is this a dim half-forgotten 
reference to Huctred, son of Waldeve, 
copied by a careless herald from some old 
charter ? Mr. Round, in ‘ The Origin of the 
Nevilles ’ (‘Feudal England,’ p. 489), says 
that Dolfin fitz Uchtred received Staindrop- 
shire from the Prior of Durham in 1131 
(Feod. Prior. Dun. 56, 140); and if, as he 
remarks in ‘The Origin of the Comyns,’ 
Huctred, son of Waldeve, was a man of 
position in Northumberland in 1130, may 
not this be a probable solution of the un- 
certainty as to who Uchtred, father of 
Dolfin, really was ? 

Epmunp R. Nevitt, F.S.A. 

Salisbury. 


WEATHER RIME.— 


March winds and April showers 
Bring forth May flowers. 


But adripping June 
Puts all in tune. 
Can any of your readers complete the 
above fragment ? SILO, 


REFERENCES WANTED.—Can any reader 
kindly supply the correct sources of the 
following extracts ?— 

1. He that doeth a base thing in zeal for a friend 
burns the golden thread that binds their hearts 
together.—Jeremy Taylor. 

2. The obstinate man does not hold opinions, but 
they hold him.—Pope. 

3. Nor custom, nor example, nor vast numbers 

Of such as do offend, make less the sin. 

Massinger. 

4, Any man may commit a mistake, but none but 
a fool will continue in it.—Cicero. 

G. U, 


{[No. 2 is from: Samuel Butler’s ‘ Remains,” 
422, according to the ‘ N.E.D.,’ s.v. ‘ Obstinate.’] 


Barrow At GorHam.—The Victoria 
History of Nottingham’ quotes Bateman’s 
‘ Vestiges,’ p. 104, for the statement that 
in a barrow at or near Gotham was found a 
small bronze pin, in association possibly 
with an interment, and accompanied by a 
neatly chipped spearhead of flint. The 
‘ Victoria History ’ mentions this as furnish- 
ing 
‘an interesting illustration of that overlapping of 
stone and metal tools or weapons, of which pre- 
historic archeology affords many examples.” 

I lack access to Bateman’s work, and 
should be pleased if any correspondent 
familiar with it would say if the text furnishes 
any indication that the barrow in question 
was the existing tumulus, long pointed out 
as the scene of the legendary ‘ cuckoo- 
hedging ” episode—this being, indeed, the 
only barrow in the parish or neighbourhood 
of the Nottinghamshire Gotham. As Bate- 
man, however, was a Derbyshire writer, the 
possibility has occurred to me that the 
obscure Derbyshire Gotham, in the parish 
of Parwich, was referred to. If so, of course 
the writer in the Notts history was under 
a misapprehension. Reference to Bateman’s 
text would, no doubt, settle the point. 

A. STAPLETON. 

39, Burford Road, Nottingham. 


Smatt Repustics IN Europe: Govust: 
current ‘ Whitaker's Al- 
manack ’ recognizes only two—Andorra and 
San Marino. 

I believe that the Republic of Morsenet 
was incorporated with Germany in 1903, 
Belgium receiving a pecuniary compensation. 
Particulars of this transaction would be of 
interest. 

Do the Republics of Goust in the Pyrenees 
(population about 140, territory 600 acres) 
and Tavolara, an island off Sardinia (popu- 
lation about 60), still exist ? If not, when 
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and how did they respectively cease to be ? 
What postage stamps are used by Andorra 
and San Marino, Goust and Tavolara re- 
spectively ? What stamps were used in 
Morsenet before its incorporation with the 
German Empire ? 

JoHN B. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.—In a 
correspondence which I am editing I have 
come across, in a letter dated 11 Feb., 1808, 
the following verses :— 

When I consider life, ’tis all a cheat, 

Yet, fool’d with hope, Man favours the deceit, 

Trusts on, and thinks to-morrow will repay— 

To-morrow, falser than the former day. 

Can any of your readers tell me from 
what poem it is quoted and who is the author? 

ARTHUR LOWNDES. 

143, East 37th Street, New York. 


“THOUGH LOST TO SIGHT, TO MEMORY 
DEAR.”’—According to an editorial reply to 
a correspondent in a weekly paper, the 
verses containing this passage, which is 
@ great favourite with cemetery masons, 
are said to have been written by one Ruthven 
Jenkins, and published in the Greenwich 
Magazine for Marines (?) in 1701 or 1702, 
but the editor thinks the whole statement 
isa hoax. Can ‘ N. & Q.’ shed light on it ? 

[Mr. H. P. Bowre stated at 10 S. xi. 249 that 
the Magazine for the Marines was a hoax perpe- 
trated by his friend Mr. H. F. Cutler. For the 
well-known line see the editorial note appended to 
Mr. Bowte’s communication, and 10 S. xi. 317, 
438, 498, 518; xii. 55, 288.] 


ARMS ON A SEAL.—Can any reader help 
me to identify a seal on which is the following 
coat of arms: Argent, a cross gules—in the 
upper sinister canton, a leopard’s face ? 
Above the shield there is a crown, and above 
the crown, on a wreath, a lion rampant 
holding between its paws another crown. 
The motto, as far as can be deciphered, is 
[sus]picio regis senatus angus{ta].” 


‘““MORGENSTUNDE HAT 1m 
—I should be glad if any of your readers 
could tell me if there is any English equivalent 
to this German proverb. ‘ The early bird 
catches the worm’ approximates to it 


roughly, but the two do not appear to be 
used in quite the same way. If none can 
be found in English, I should be glad to hear 
of one in any other language, with, if 
possible, a translation appended. 

H. Cooper. 


W. Petiror: Boyp PorRTERFIELD: COL. 
H. B. Masor 
any of your subscribers give me the parent- 
age of, or biographical information regarding, 
the following ? 

1, Wm. Petitot, 19th Foot, wounded at 
Fontenoy and Lauffeldt, who died at 
Northallerton 26 July, 1764. 

2. Boyd Porterfield, 19th Foot, 1744; 
wounded at Fontenoy. 

3. Henry Benedict Dolphin, C.B., Lieut.- 
Col. Ist West India Regt., 1807. Died 
4 April, 1816. 

4. William Hatsell, 19th Foot, 1755 to 
1780, when he retired as major. : 

M. Lu. Frerrar, Major. 
Forwood, Belfast. 


EMPLOYMENT OF COUNSEL IN TRIAL FOR 
TrEASON.—Can any of your readers inform 
me what was the rule in the seventeenth 
century in England with regard to the 
employment of counsel by persons accused 
of treason? Were counsel ever allowed ? 
Was it an act of special tyranny to refuse 
the request of a particular prisoner to be 
permitted to employ counsel? Of course, 
one has to remember that it was regarded 
as a sacred duty on the part of judges to 
advise prisoners in legal matters that 
affected their interests. Did not this fact 
diminish the need for the employment of 
counsel or the hardship connected with 
refusal to allow it ? JoHN WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 


Witt1aM PENN, oR GEORGE PENNE.—Is it 
known who the Mr. Walden was who was 
associated with Penne as an agent for 
making a composition with the relations of 
the Maids of Taunton? Macaulay, in @ 
note to his ‘ History,’ lays stress on the 
probability that the agents would be men 
of position and influence, and he shows that 
the Maids of Honour at first wanted to 
employ a man who was a baronet and a 
member of Parliament. If Walden was @ 
man of position and a fit associate with 
William Penn, Macaulay’s argument 1s & 


good one; if otherwise, it falls to the 
ground. H. BEVERIDGE. 
‘Tue LIGHTHOUSE, BY 


DanIELL.—I am desirous of ascertammg 
the present whereabouts of a picture by 
William Daniell, R.A., entitled ‘ The Long- 
ships Lighthouse, off the Land’s End, 
Cornwall,’ at one time in the possession of 
‘“‘ John Woolmore, Esq., Deputy Master of 
the Corporation of the Trinity House,” to 
whom the artist dedicated his engraving 
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thereof—a fine mezzotint—22} in. by 16 in., 
plate size. 

The said engraving was published by 
W. Daniell, Russell Place, Fitzroy Square, 
and Messrs. Hurst, Robinson & Co., Pall 
Mall, Dec. 15, 1825.” 

ALDOBRAND OLDENBUCK. 


Sussex Piace-NAMES TEMP. HENRY VIII. 
—TI should be grateful for any help on the 
following points in connexion with some 
Sussex deeds, temp. Henry VIII., which are 
difficult to decipher 

1. Was there a manor of Uckfield in the 
parish of Wadehurst (sic) ? 

2. Can the following place-names in the 
parish of West Angmering be identified : 
Lybdelles, Warner, Churcheaves, Derams, 
Bargames, and Cuttings ? 

3. Can a place called ‘‘ the hoo dore”’ in 
the neighbourhood of East Grinstead be 
identified, and a place called “the vert” 
in Laughton ? 

4. Was there a manor of Prock or some 
similar name in the parish of Hartfield ? 

5. Was the manor of Warbleton held, 
temp, Henry VIII., by a family named 
Putnam ? 

The spelling of all these names may be 
incorrect. P, D. M. 


“STIPEND” OF A FuRNACE.—In some six- 
teenth - century churchwardens’ accounts 
there are items of revenue under the head of 
of church stock.” A “stock” 
was a capitalsum of 10s.on loan, in respect 
of which a “stipend (or interest) of Is. 
was annually paid, being at the rate of 
10 per cent. A similar “ stipend ”’ appears 
for one ‘“‘furnesse”’ or “ fornes,’ which 
frequently occurs in the list of stocks. What 
had the churchwardens out on loan in this 
case ? R. 8. B. 


EpWARD GIBBONS RESIDENCES. — It 
would, I am sure, be of interest to many 
lovers of literature and of bygone literary 
men to know the present condition, owner- 
ship, &¢c., of Gibbon’s various residences, 
what characteristics they still retain of him 
or his time, and if modern views are obtain- 
able. They were: (1) The house at Putney 
where he was born; (2) the Manor House 
of Buriton, Hants; (3) Pavillard’s house 
at Lausanne—at whose table more than one 
sense was offended; (4) his town house, 
then No. 7, Bentinck Street (‘‘ the best 
house in the world’’); (5) his own, or, 


rather, M. de Severy’s house at Lausanne. 
G. B. M. 


Coacuine Toxens.—I should be glad of 
reference to the volume of Baily’s Magazine 
containing an illustrated article on the 
subject, or to any other published matter 
respecting the above. W. B. H. 


SHEFFIELD Famity.—Will some one kindly 
send me a full pedigree of the Sheffield 
family and tell me where the family vault is ? 

CLARIORES E TENEBRIS. 
[We shall be pleased to forward replies. ] 


CANONGATE, EDINBURGH, CHURCH REGIs- 
TERS.—Have these ever been printed? If 
so, where ? A. W. A. 


Replies. 
WILLIAM COURTENAY. 


(11S. v. 428; vi. 18.) 


Tuis remarkable man, whose real name 
was John Nicholls Tom. was born at 
St. Columb Major, circa 1799. His father 
was the landlord of ‘‘ The Joiners’ Arms ”’ 
in that town; he is said to have inherited 
his cleverness and eccentricity from his 
mother, who died insane. He was educated 
at Penryn and at Launceston. In 1817 he 
entered the office of Mr. F. C. Paynter, 
solicitor, St. Columb, as clerk, and remained 
there three years; then for twelve months 
he kept an inn for his father at Wadebridge, 
after which he removed to Truro, and became 
clerk to Messrs. Plummer & Turner, wine 
and spirit merchants. A few months later 
he was married to Catherine Fisher Full- 
pitt, daughter of a market gardener of 
Truro, with whom he had a handsome fortune. 
During this period he lived respectably, and 
was considered to be a man of good abilities. 
On 1 Jan., 1828, he succeeded to the business 
of his employers, and added to it that of 
maltster. Within six months his premises 
were totally destroyed by fire, and although 
suspicions were naturally aroused, they were 
probably unfounded, and he received 3,7001. 
from the two offices in which the premises 
were insured. He continued his business 
near the quay during the rebuilding, and on 
a granite stone in the front of his new house 
in Pydar Street there may still be seen the 
inscription: “J. N. T. 1829.” 

In 1831 he had a serious illness which 
rather disordered his intellect, but he so 
far recovered as to be able to resume the 
management of his business. Towards the 
close of the year he went with a cargo of 
malt to Liverpool, which he sold there for 
1,000/., and with this money he set out on 
his adventures. 


SIR 
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He travelled in France, Greece, Turkey, 
and Palestine. In September, 1832, he 
appeared in Canterbury as an unknown 
stranger, and resided at ‘‘ The Rose Inn,” 
giving his name as Count Moses Rothschild. 
After a few months passed in comparative 
retirement, he assumed another role, and 
announced himself as being Sir William 
Percy Honeywood Courtenay, Knight of 
Malta and King of Jerusalem. He contrived 
to become acquainted with some respectable 
families in Canterbury, and professed high 
Tory principles, although in Truro he had 
been a staunch reformer. He announced 
his intention to contest the city at the general 
election, 11-12 Dec., 1832, and in his election 
address pledged himself to 
“ annihilate for ever the tithers, taxation upon 
all the shopkeepers and productive classes, also 
upon knowledge; the primogeniture law, chartered 
and corporate bodies, slavery, sinecures, and 
placemen, beginning from the very ‘Throne to the 
meanest situation under Government.” 


He appeared on the hustings clad in a 
costume of crimson velvet and gold, with 
cloak, cap, and stockings of the same colour, 
and promised a reformation of the House 
of Commons, the abolition of tithes, and a 
return of the good old times when roast 
beef and ale were plentiful in the land. 
He was defeated, having obtained but 
375 votes. Many people thought that if 
he had entered upon the contest a week 
earlier he would have been successful. 

His eccentricity now became more pro- 
nounced than ever, and his absurd freaks 
afforded gossip over an ever-extending area. 
Having been called as a witness in a trial 
relative to a smuggling case, he appeared 
in court at Rochester clad in a gorgeous 
costume, with a scimitar suspended from 
his neck by a massive gold chain. He swore 
that he had witnessed some circumstances 
at a specified time and place; but it was 
clearly proved that he was 30 miles distant 
at the moment, and, being convicted of 
perjury, 25 July, 1833, he was condemned 
to three months’ imprisonment and seven 
years’ transportation. While in prison, 
without friends or money, he let fall some 
hints that led the authorities to com- 
municate with his friends in Truro. Mrs. 
‘Tom and Mr. Samuel Hugo, who was married 
to Mrs. Tom’s sister, proceeded to Maidstone 
gaol, and procured a pardon for him; he 
was transferred to the lunatic asylum at 
Barming Heath, where he remained until 
October, 1837. 

Returning to Canterbury, he published 
a newspaper, The Lion, of which eight 


numbers were issued, from 16 March to 
4 May, 1838. In this publication he repre- 
sented himself as ‘“‘ happy and resigned to 
the will of Heaven, persecuted as he is for 
the poor’s sake,” and denounced corpora- 
tions as “‘ cormorants who have been preying 
like bloodhounds on the sweat and _ toil 
of the artisan and labourer.” He declared 
that 

“the British Lion will be free. Heaven is his 
throne, and earth is his footstool. He spake, 
and it was done. He commanded, and it stood . 
fast. Liberty, truth, bears off the victory, 
independence. Printed and declared by Sir 
W. Courtenay, K.M.” 

Then followed the last phase of his extra- 
ordinary career. He asserted that he was 
the Messiah, and showed punctures in his 
hands and feet, and a cicatrix in his side. 
He announced his intention of converting 
England, beginning at Canterbury, and 
excited the lower classes in the district by 
harangues against the laws in general, and 
against the new Poor Law in particular. 

e declared that if they would place them- 
selves under his command, he would ensure 
them redress for their grievances, little 
work, and high wages. About sixty 
labourers and “ hooligans” gathered around 
his white standard, armed with cudgels— 
the only weapon he permitted; but he 
himself carried a dagger and pistols, and 
boasted that he was invulnerable to steel 
and shot. Their headquarters were im 
Blean Wood. A constable named Nicholas 
Mears was sent to arrest the impostor, and 
Tom mortally wounded him. On 31 May, 
1838, a company of the 45th Regiment 
of Foot, under Major Elliott Armstrong, 
was sent from the barracks at Canterbury 
to capture Tom. Reaching Bossenden 
Wood (of which, I believe, Blean Wood forms 
a part), near Harbledown, they soon came 
in sight of the rebels. Lieut. Bennett 
was about to strike the leader with his 
sword when Tom shot him. This so enraged 
the soldiers that, without waiting for the 
word of command, they fired, killing Tom 
and ten of his partisans. 

P, JENNINGS. 

St. Day, Scorrier. 


Mr. J. B. WaAInEwrRIGuHT refers to Davide 
Lazzaretti as an instance of a false Messiah 
who flourished in Italy in 1835. In this date 
he is a little too previous, as this Lazzaretti 
was a notorious person who roused the 
ignorant country-folk in the Tuscan _hill- 
districts to wild excesses, and was shot by 
a carabineer as he headed a cavalcade of 
rustics on Monte Amiata, near Siena, in 
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_ the year 1880 or thereabouts, as near as I 
can fix the date in my memory. 

His exploits and insane acts were recounted 
at great length in the Italian journals of 
the period; and the authorities were 
blamed for his violent death, as he was 
rightly considered a crazy believer in his 
own Messiahship. WILLIAM MERCER. 


Massacre OF St. BARTHOLOMEW : MEDALS 
(11 S. v. 390, 474).—There is an engraving 
of the medal of Gregory XIII. in Joseph 
Mendham’s ‘The Life and Pontificate of 
Saint Pius the Fifth,’ 1832, facing p. 213. 
Mendham writes (p. 216) :— 

“There were several medals struck in France 
on this triumphant occasion. Two are in my 
possession: one in bronze, with the date under 
the head, 1572, and on the reverse a figure of the 
king on his throne with several heads under his 
feet, and the legend, viRTUS.IN. REBELLES. 
The other is a fine large one in silver, the head, 
of a ferocious expression, on one side, on the 
other a figure of Hercules attacking the hydra 
with a club in one hand and a torch in the other 
with the legend, NE FERRUM SIMUL IGNIB* OBSTO, 
and the date 1572 in the exergue.” 

A foot-note refers to ‘ Thuani Hist.,’ lib. liii. 
1. 

There is a good deal about the medals in 
Edward Smedley’s ‘ History of the Reformed 
Religion in France,’ 1832-4, vol. ii. He 
writes (p. 35) that the medal with the 
effigies of Charles IX., issued in Paris, pre- 
ceded the Papal medal. A foot-note says 
that a vignette of the latter is given as a 
headpiece to the ‘Epitome’ of the 49th 
Book of De Thou, in the third volume of 
the London edition. Reference is also 
made to Bonanni, ‘Numismata Pontif. 
Roman.,’ i. 336 (fig. 27). The foot-note 
goes on to state that De Thou describes 
both gold and silver medals struck at Paris. 
The legend round the king’s head in one 
was VIRTUS IN REBELLES; the device on 
the reverse, two columns (“the ordinary 
device of Charles’’), and the legend PIETAS 
EXCITAVIT JUSTITIAM. In the other the 
legend on the obverse was CAROLUS IX. 
REBELLIUM DOMITOR; the device on the 
reverse, Hercules with his club and a 
lighted torch destroying the hydra. 

In ‘La France Metallique,’ by Jacques 
de Bie, 1634, appear the reverses of many 
medals of Charles IX. One medal appa- 
rently has both sides given. According to 
the signs it is of silver, and measures 1,’; in. 
On the obverse is the king on his throne 
under a royal canopy, a sword in his right 
hand, and in his left a tall staff surmounted 


by the hand of justice. At his feet are a 
corpse and many heads. The legend is 
VIRTVS . IN. REBELLES. The reverse shows 
the escutcheon of France, &c., surmounted 
by a crown, a pillar on each side, &c. The 
legend is PIETAS . EXCITAVIT . IVSTITIAM. 
In the exergue is 1572. 

On the preceding plate is a reverse repre- 
senting Hercules attacking the hydra. In 
the ‘explication’ it is particularly noted 
that he, armed with a club and a torch, is 
threatening the hydra with the fire, and not 
cutting off its heads. The legend is NE. 
FERRVM . TEMNAT . SIMVL . IGNIS . OBSTO. 
(‘Ignis ’’ for ignibus.) There is no date 
in the exergue. The size and métal are 
the same as in the last. 

The reverse of another medal, dated 1572. 
represents the king, habited as a Roman 
emperor (military), pushing back with his 
right hand two falling columns, which have 
crowns as capitals. The legend is MIRA. 
FIDES . LAPSAS . RELEVAT , MANVS . VNA + 
COLVMNAS. There are the same legend and 
almost the same design on another reverse 
which has no date. In the former the king 
is unarmed; in the latter he has a pike in his 
left hand and a hanger at his side. Both 
medals are marked silver, the former 
measuring {%in., the latter in. 

Another, with 1572 in the exergue, has 
® woman standing, an open book in the 
left hand, a palm branch in the right, in 
an oval of rays of light. Behind the lower 
part of the figure are several human faces 
lying on flames. The legend is SYVBDVCENDIS 
. RATIONIBYVS. Silver, size nearly 2 in. 

Another, having the date 1572, not in the 
exergue, but at the end of the legend HAE. 
TIBI . ERVNT . ARTES . represents a mailed 
arm coming from a cloud. The naked hand 
holds upright a sword, with two serpents 
facing each other, one on each side of the 
blade. The sword-point passes into a crown 
of laurel. Silver, size 14 in. 

Possibly these medals do not all refer to 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


BaG-ENVELOPES (11 S. v. 467).—I cannot 
quote chapter and verse, but have always 
understood that Henry Dobb, of 134, 
Fleet Street, perfected and introduced the 
gummed envelope. This business—Dobbs, 
Kidd & Co.—ceased to exist a few years ago, 
but their proprietary articles passed to 
another house, from whom it is possible 
information could be obtained. 


There is a third claimant. Amongst the 


advertisements in Clarke’s ‘ Handbook Guide 
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to the House of Lords’ (May, 1847) there 
are offered ‘‘Smith’s Patent Adhesive 
Envelopes, Requiring neither Wax nor 
Wafer.” The text explains :— 

‘These Envelopes are made perfectly safe in an 
instant; the flap of the Envelope being prepared 
with a strong cement renders it more secure than 
those which are fastened in the usual manner, the 
cement only requiring to be damped and the flap 
pressed down, after which it becomes dry and firm 
in a few seconds.” 

The patentee and vendor, J. Smith, 42, 
Rathbone Place, had no agents, and 
cautioned the public against worthless 
imitations. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Under this heading R. B. P. refers to an 
old-time envelope, the flap whereof retains 
no trace of any adhesive, which he imagines 
may have perished in consequence of the 
lapse of years. I am under the impression 
that envelopes were originally unprovided 
with adhesives, for the reason that the 
ancient practice prevailed of using sealing- 
wax. The next development, curiously, 
was that of an adhesive on detached labels, 
which were affixed across the flaps of 
envelopes. I was recently shown a pre- 
served sheet of such gummed labels (in- 
tended to be cut off, as required, with 
scissors) issued by the firm of Isaac Pitman, 
and inscribed with mottoes in shorthand. 

A. S. 


THE Capture or Sprra (11 S. v. 429).— 
The “ Marishall de la Fors” is Jacques 
Nompar de Caumont (1558-1652), created 
Due de la Force in 1637 by Louis XIII.— 
he had previously been Marquis de la Force. 
His ‘ Mémoires ’ (with those of his two sons) 
were published in 4 vols. in 1843 by the 
Marquis de la Grange. The true name of 
“* Spira ” would no doubt be found therein. 
The Latin name of Epinal is ‘ Spinalium.”’ 
The date of the campaign in Lorraine was 
1634, W. A. B. 


Speyer (or Spire in French=Spira in 
Latin), the well-known historic town of the 
Bavarian Palatinate, was alternately be- 
sieged and captured during the Thirty Years’ 
War, between 1632 and 1635, by different 
troops of the Swedish, Imperial, and French 
armies, 


PrerrRE Loti: Easter Isnanp (11 S. 
v. 469)—Your correspondent L. L. K. 
will probably find the information he re- 
quires in ‘ Pécheur d’Islande,’ by Julien 
Viaud, alias Pierre Loti, London, 1892, 
12mo. Easter Island, to which L. L. K. 


refers, is generally considered to be a sur- 
vival of the now submerged continent of 
Atlantis which formerly connected Africa 
and America. That this connexion existed 
is largely borne out by Kingsborough’s 
‘ Antiquities of Mexico.’ 

Freperick A. FLOYER. 


AUTHORS OF QuOTATIONS WANTED (11 8 

v. 449).—The lines commencing 

Though absence parts us for a while 

were enclosed in a letter from Alice Rhodes 
to her paramour Louis Stanton, and pro- 
duced in evidence in the Penge case at the 
Old Bailey in 1877, a full account of which, 
by Mr. J. B. Atlay, was published last year 
by Wm. Hodge & Co. of Edinburgh. I 
was present myself at this trial, which was 
the first great case tried by the late Lord 
Brampton (Mr. Justice Hawkins), and though 
all four prisoners were sentenced to death, 
they were all respited. Alice Rhodes re- 
ceived a full pardon, and was immediately 
released. I am under the impression the 


verse was her own composition. 
WILLouGHBY MAYCOCK. 


CASANOVA AND THE ENGLISH RESIDENT 
at VENICE (11 8. v. 207, 315, 376).—I have 
received the following information from Mr. 
Aldo Rava of Venice, the editor of the 
recently published ‘ Lettere di Donne @ 
Giacomo Casanova :— 

“John Murray n’était vraiment pas consul, 
mais secrétaire résident, et beau-frére du Consut 
Smith, le fameux collectionneur, protecteur de 
Canaletto. John Murray arriva 4’ Venise le 
14 Dec., 1754, fut rappelé par une lettre du 
26 Nov., 1765, mais ne quitta Venise que le 
15 May, 1766.” 

Mr. Rava is anxious for information about 
Consul Smith, and wishes to know what 
became of his collection of Canalettos. 

HorAcE BLEACKLEY. 


EMBLEM OF THE BEE (11 8. 
288, 436).—Since Lindenschmit has made it 
quite clear that two corpses were entombed 
in the royal grave at Tournai—King Childéric 
and his Queen Basine—we must admit that 
the golden bees decorated the queen’s 
mantle or robe, and had nothing to do with 
the king’s attire. So when Napoleon was 
advised to adopt the bee as an emblem of 
the oldest French monarchy, he simply 
took a feminine ornament for a warrior’s 
badge. Before Lindenschmit wrote, it was 
universally believed that Childéric had been 
buried with one of his officers. 

S. REINACH. 

S. Germain-en-Laye. 
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MonvuMENTS IN OLp City CuurcH (11 S. 
v. 463).—There must be an error in the 
date assigned for burial of John Stoker, 
Alderman and draper, 23 May, 1485. He 
was one of the six aldermen who died within 
a few days of each other in September, 1485. 
His will (P.C.C. 15 Logge) is dated 23 Sept., 
1485. 

‘The year (1546) of Sir W. Forman’s 
burial is given according to the old com- 
putation, when the year began on 25 March. 
It represents 1547 according to modern 
reckoning. ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 

Leamington. 


““SPOILING THE SHIP FOR A HA’PORTH 
OF TAR’ (1158. v. 468).—Many country people 
in the parts of Warwick, Worcester, and 
Gloucester, round Stratford-on-Avon, still 
refer to “sheep” as “ship”; but I cannot 
quite agree with the too sweeping asser- 
tion of the author of ‘A Shakespeare 
Glossary ’ (1911) that the two words are 
pronouncedalike. Forty years ago a farmer 
spoke of his ‘‘ ship,” and his son on the 
same farm to-day refers to his ‘“ sheep.” 
Both pronunciations were common in Shakes- 
peare’s time, hence his play upon them in 
three well-known passages. 

I have always thought (perhaps quite 
wrongly) that the saying had its origin in a 
reference to the shearer giving a finishing 
touch to his work by putting the initials of 
the owner—by means of a branding iron and 
hot pitch—on the freshly shorn sheep. It 
is, however, quite possible that the phrase 
had some connexion with sheep- stealing, 
and I shall be very glad of your correspond- 
ents’ explanation of this connexion. 

Cc. C. 


In the London Daily News of 10 Nov., 
1910, Sir James Murray said :— ; 


““* Ne’er lose a hog for a halfpenny worth of 
tar’ was noted down by John Ray in 167) as a 
current Northern proverb, adding that “;Some 
have it ‘‘ Lose not a sheep for a halfpenny worth 
Or tar” ‘Hog, or hogg, in the North, is one- 
year-old ewe....In 1828 the Craven Glossary 
= us ‘ Do not lose the ewe for a hauporth o’ 

ar.” 

“The first to convert the ‘sheep’ into 
‘ship’ was apparently Hazlitt in his ‘ English 
Proverbs,’ who has ‘ To spoil the ship for a _half- 
penny worth of tar’; but he cautiously adds, 
“In Cornwall I heard a version more consistent 
with probability, ‘‘ Don’t spoil the sheep for a 
hap’orth of r.”’’......The bold reckless 
exaggeration of the ‘ship’ form recommended 
it to the Londoner in the street, who likes a 
paradox to be a thumping one. In the true form 


there is no exaggeration: a hap’orth of tar each 
saves hundreds of sheep every summer. 


*‘In hilly districts sheep are constantly liable 
to surface wounds or abrasions on head or legs 
by falling, or clambering, or leaping over rugged 
ground and rough walls ; and if the abraded part 
is not at once tarred, the flesh-tlies settle upon it, 
deposit their eggs, and in a few days the poor 
sheep is eaten up of worms. One of the chief 
cares of a shepherd in summer is to see whether 
any of his sheep have been thus wounded, and if 
so, at once to catch the poor animal and apply 
the hap’orth o’ tar to the wounded part, which 
will keep off the carnivorous flies, heal the part, 
and save the sheep. For this purpose the tar 
box is in constant use.”’ 

An interesting interchange of opinion on 
this quotation between X. Y. Z. and Sir 
James Murray took place in The Daily 
News of 8, 10, 11, and 14 Nov., 1910. li 
Mr. Lanprear Lucas is unable to obtain 
the papers, I will type him a copy of the 
correspondence. Won. T. SANIGAR. 


** Sheep ”’ is still very generally pronounced 
“ship”? in the provinces, and it was cus- 
tomary—probably later among those who 
could write as well as those who could not— 
to use their sheep-mark as a signature. 
The saying alludes to the risk run by farmers 
of losing their sheep—strayed or stolen— 
owing to their not making a trifling invest- 
ment in tar to mark their ownership. The 
following is an early allusion to the custom : 

“T know not bow [ shall order them that 
cannot subscribe by writing; hitherto I have 
caused one of my secretaries to subscribe for 
such persons, and made them to write their 
shepe-mark or some mark as they can.... 
scribble.’’=—Cranmer, ii. 291. 

J. Ho~rpEN MAcMICHAEL. 


{Dr. Joun Knorr thanked for reply.] 


Tue Famity (11 S. v. 164, 
312, 454)—I am sorry to resume the un- 
grateful rdle of critic, but I really cannot 
accept Mr. WiGMoRE’s attempt to pitch- 
fork Turstin fitz Rou into the Mortimer 
family. As “fitz Rou” means ‘‘son of 
Rou,” Turstin cannot have been the son 
of Roger de Mortimer, or any other Roger, 
Rou being a softened form of Hrolf, not a 
variant of Roger. 

After the Battle of Hastings Turstin 
returns to the obscurity from which he 
had suddenly emerged; but he seems to 
have been alive in 1086, although Dr. 
Round cautiously remarks that there is 
‘just a doubt”? whether the Turstin fitz 
Rou (or Rolf) of Domesday is the same 
man as the standard-bearer at Hastings 
(‘Studies in Peerage and Family History,’ 
pp. 188-9). Subsequently his fief reverted 
to the Crown, whether by escheat or for- 
feiture is not known, and portions of it 
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served to endow Winebaud de Ballon, an 
immigrant from Maine (ibid., pp. 187-94). 

The statements that Turstin fitz Rou 
was granted Wigmore Castle, assumed the 
name of Wigmore, and had two sons, from 
whom descended families named Mortimer 
and Wigmore, all seem to be unsupported 
assertions. In 1086 Wigmore Castle was 
held by Ralf de Mortimer, son of the Roger 
de Mortimer who fought at the Battle of 
Mortemer in 1054, and was still living in 
1074 (Planché, ‘Conqueror and his Com- 
panions,’ i. 234-9). Roger, by the way, 
would take his name of Mortemer or Mortimer 
from his town and castle of Mortemer, not 
from the battle fought there, as Mr. Wic- 
MORE seems to imply. : 

I have referred to Round’s ‘ Feudal 
England,’ p. 324, but there is nothing there 
to suggest a connexion between the Thurstan, 
or Turstin, who was son-in-law of Alvred de 
Merleberge (Alfred of Marlborough), and 
Turstin fitz Rou. 

** Sylvaticus, Earl of Shrewsbury,” sounds 
as romantic as the ‘ Roman de la Rose.’ 

G. H. WHITE. 

St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


PENLEAZE (11 S. v. 270, 414; vi. 33).—The 
gentleman referred to is presumably the 
person mentioned in Hare’s ‘Two Noble 
Lives’ as a former occupant of High- 
eliff, near Christchurch, Hants. He is 
stated to have met with a singular “ treasure 
trove” in the form of a vast number of 
bank-notes concealed within an old cocked- 
hat box, left behind in a cupboard of the 
house by some former tenant. 

This Mr. John Story Penleaze, M.P., was 
the father of the Rev. John Penleaze, 
sometime rector of Black ‘Torrington, 
Devon, and of Col. Henry Penleaze, neither 
of whom had any male descendants. The 
family is now considered to be extinct. 

I should be glad to know if I am right 
in supposing that a book - plate which 
I possess represents the Penleaze arms, 
t.e., Ist quart*r, croisy, a lion rampant ; 
2nd quarer, p.p. fesse indented or et az., 
three maritlets sable ; 3rd quarter, a chevron 
embattled between three hatchets; 4th 
quarter, a human hand erect proper. Crest, 
a wyvern. Motto, ‘ Neque prodigus, neque 
avarus.”” 


WorpswortH’s FRIEND JONES (11 S. 
v. 430).—‘“This excellent Person, one of 
my earliest and dearest friends,” as Words- 
worth himself describes him in a note to be 
found in the Oxford edition of the poet’s 
works by Thomas Hutchinson (1895), p. 903, 


which Mr. T. Lu. JoNEs does not seem to 
have seen, and to whom the poet dedicated 
his ‘ Descriptive Sketches,’ published in 1793, 
was of the Joneses of Plas-yn-Llan, near 
Ruthin, but the name of his father I cannot 
ascertain. He was elected Fellow of his 
College (St. John’s, Cambridge), and sub- 
sequently became incumbent of a living in 
Oxfordshire, where he died in 1835. In 
the note above referred to Wordsworth 
himself gives some of these particulars, 
speaking of him most affectionately, as he 
also does in the letter prefixed to his ‘ De- 
scriptive Sketches,’ and the sonnet (No. 7, 
‘ Miscellaneous ’) he addressed to him (1807). 

He was the poet’s companion not only 
through France and Switzerland in 1790, 
but on frequent excursions through England 
and Wales. See Knight’s ‘Works and 
Life’ of the poet, vol, ix. 

JoHN HUTCHINSON. 
Dullatur House, Hereford. : 


TurRkisH Spy IN Paris IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY (11 S. v. 489).—The 
author of this work is supposed to have 
been Charles Frazer, M.D., son of Sir 
Alexander Frazer, Bart., Physician to 
Charles II. See the ‘D.N.B.’ and Cokayne’s 
‘Complete Baronetage’ ; see also *‘ N. & Q.,’ 
17 Dec., 1910. 8S. D. C. 


The ‘ Letters writ by a Turkish Spy ’ is a 
well-known book which ran through many 
editions from 1691 onwards. It is by John 
Paul Marana, a Genoese born about 1642, 
a life of whom may be found in Moreri, 
Chalmers, and other biographical diction- 
aries. He lived in Paris from 1682 to 1689, 
when he retired to Italy, dying there in 
1693. Chalmers says :— 

““ Few supposed the author to be a real Turk, 
but credit was given to the unknown European, 
who, under a slight fiction, thus delivered opinions 
and anecdotes, which it might not have been 
safe to publish in a more open manner....The 
whole are now the amusement of few except very 
idle readers.” 

John Dunton, bookseller, 1659-1733, in 
his ‘ Life and Errors,’ 1818 (p. 182), attri- 
butes ‘The Turkish Spy’ to a hackney 
author named Bradshaw, on internal evi- 
dence only. Perhaps he was the translator. 

W. R. B. PRrIDEAUX. 


The book referred to. by your corre- 
spondent was published in England in 1687, 
and was a very free translation from G. P. 
Marana’s ‘ L’Espion Ture,’ of which several 
editions appeared on the Continent, with 
subsequent continuations. 


It is one of a 


miscellanies 


whole family of novelistic 
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describing, and sometimes satirizing, political 
and social events of the period ; in fact, one 
of the earliest examples of a roman @ clef. 
Twenty-six editions had appeared by 1770; 
but the book is now very scarce, and it is 
an interesting conjecture whether a modern 
edition would be a success. 
Ernest A. BAKER. 
Woolwich. 


‘The Letters of a Turkish Spy’ are now 
known as the work of Giovanni Paolo 
Marana. They were ex¢eedingly popular, 
and they are interesting in their way. 

The Letter of Publius Lentulus is one of 
the many New Testament apocrypha. The 
text has often been printed. See Giles, 
‘Codex apocryphus Novi Testamenti (Lon- 
don, 1852, pp. 457 and Ivi), and Cowper, 
Apocryphal Gospels’ (London, 1867, 
p- 221). E, A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


Misstinc Line WANTED (11 S. v. 468).— 
I have frequently seen the four lines men- 
tioned, but never .a fifth or a portion of one. 
The difficulty is the rime to “ brun,’”’ and 
also there being no other place available. 
I can only suggest an ending in the style of 
some old country epitaphs :— 
Les yeux bruns vont a l'un ou l’autre. 
MATILDA POLLARD. 
Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


ABERCROMBY Famity (11 S. v. 489).— 
Anderson (‘Scottish Nation,’ 1868, i. 3-4) 
says that ‘“ Dr. Patrick Abercrombie wrote 
the memoirs of his family,’’ but he does not 
include it in the list of his published works. 
I do not think any copy of it exists; and 
Dr. Grosart (‘D.N.B.,’ s.v.) is probably 
correct in stating that the memoirs were 
only in manuscript form, and have probably 
perished. D. O. Hunter Buarr, O.S.B. 

Fort Augustus. 


According te the ‘ D.N.B.,’ i. 43 (original 
edition): ‘‘A MS. entitled ‘Memoirs of 
the Abercrombies,’ elaborately drawn up 
by [Patrick Abercromby], seems to have 
perished.” A. R. BAYLrEy. 


GEORGE JERMENT (11 S. v. 448; 
vi, 37)—My query contained two inaccu- 
racies—one apparent, the other real— 
which demand redress : (1) It was certainly, 
not “‘ presumably,” Leigarraga’s Baskish 
New Testament which Jane of Navarre 
(cf. 10 8. vii. 215) caused to be printed in 
1571. England possesses four copies of 


this excellent version, the finest of which 
is owned by the John Rylands Library in 


this city. (2) Jerment’s ‘Memoirs of Jane 
of Navarre ’ is included in the first, not the 
second, volume of Dr. Gibbons’s ‘ Memoirs. 
of Eminently Pious Women.’ 

It may be of interest to add that our Art 
Gallery has been enriched by a large water- 
colour drawing by Sir John Gilbert, R.A.. 
of ‘King Francis I. with the Queen of 
Navarre, Madame d’Estampes. and the 
Cardinal of Lorraine in the Workshop of 
Benvenuto Cellini.’ J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Fortorn Hope at Bapasos (11S. v. 288, 
394, 492).—The ‘Lieut. De Gruber of the 
Artillery mentioned in Mr. PreRpoiNnt’s 
reply should be Lieut. William von Goeben 
of the King’s German Legion Artillery. 
Jones gives the name as ‘de Goeben ” on 
p- 168, but transcribes it as “‘de Gruber ” 
on p. 227. 

I cannot find ‘‘Girsewald” in any of the 
regiments of the King’s German Legion. 
There were two lieutenants of that name 
(Henry and Carl) in the Duke of Brunswick 
Oels’s Corps in 1811, and it is probably one 
of these who is referred to. Carl died in 
1812. The name is spelt Girsewaldt. 

Second Capt. John Archer Williams and 
Lieut. Anthony Emmett, who were wounded 
at the storm of Badajoz, and Lieuts. 
Edward A. de Salaberry and Thomas 
Lascelles, who were killed, all belonged to 
the corps of Royal Engineers. Williams 
was killed later in the year (24 Sept.) at 
the unsuccessful siege of Burgos. 

Capt. William Nicholas, also of the R.E., 
was wounded at Badajoz on 6 April, 1812, 
and died there on the 14th. 

J. H. Lestie. 


I sent to Baron W. von Girsewald, the 
Master of the Horse to the Regent of the 
Duchy of Brunswick, the paragraph in 
which it is stated that Girsewald, an officer 
of the German Legion, was one of the first 
who mounted, and that he caught hold of a 
Frenchman’s bayonet so firmly that he pulled 
himself up by it, and then cut off the French- 
man’s head. The following is the reply I 
have received from Baron W. von Girsewald : 

“Tt was very kind of you to send me the 
copy of Noles and Queries concerning the storming 
of Badajos. It greatly interested me to read 
the authentic publication of what I had heard 
from my grandfather, when I was a boy. The 
Capt. von Girsewald who acted so bravely in this 
affair was a brother of my grandfather, and was 
severely wounded after the taking of the Citadel 
in the streets of Badajos. He died a few days 
later from blood-poisoning.”’ 

Henry Howarp,. 
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J’ar vU CARACASSONNE ”’ (11 S. v. 348, 
473).—A chanson by Gustave Nadaud in 
six stanzas is probably referred to. The 
first in the version before me is :— 

Je me fais vieux, j'ai soixante ans, 

J’ai travaillé toute ma vie, 

Sans avoir durant tout ce temps 

Pu satisfaire mon envie. 

Je vois bien qu'il n’est ici-bas 

De bonheur eomplet pour personne ; 

Mon voeeu ne s’accomplira pas: 

Je n’ai jamais vu Carcassonne. 
A translation into English was made by 
John R. Thompson of Virginia, U.S., editor 
of The Southern Literary Messenger. 

I can supply the inquirer with both the 
French and English texts if he cares to 
see them. Nadaud’s period was 1820-93, 
Thompson’s 1823-73. T. F. Dwicut. 

La Tour de Peilz, Vaud, Switzerland. 


** HERE I LAY OUTSIDE THE DOOR ” (11 S. 
v. 489).—The usual version of this epitaph 
runs :— 

Here lie I at the chancel door, 

Here lie I because I’m poor, &c. 
The British Stage and Literary Cabinet for 
December, 1821, states that this inscription 
is in Buckleigh Churchyard, Devonshire, 
but Beeton’s ‘ Book of Epitaphs’ locates it 
at Kingsbridge Churchyard. This latter 
locale has not been mentioned in the previous 
references in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


The following epitaph, attributed to Ely, 
Cambridgeshire, which is almost a para- 
phrase on the well-known one at Kingsbridge, 
Devon, I have seen quoted somewhat dif- 
ferently from the one at Ely mentioned by 
Mr. BARTHOLOMEW :— 

Here I lie without the church door, 
The church is fill’d, and will hold no more ; 
Here I lie, though less I pay, 
And yet I lie as well as they. 
The Kingsbridge epitaph is as follows: 
Philip Roberts, died July 27th, 1793. 
Here lie I at the Chancel door, 
Here lie I because I’m poor, 
The further in the more you ’ll pay, 
Here lie I as warm as they. 
And I believe there is one at Dawlish which 
runs :— 
Here I lie at ye church door, 
Here I lie because I ’se poor. 
Ye furder ye go, ye more ye pay, 
Here I lie as warm as they. 

It wouid be interesting if these could be 
verified, as the spelling is different in the 
various authorities I have consulted. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L, 
Reference Library, Bolton. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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In ‘ From the Thames to the Tamar,’ by 
the Rev. A. G. L’Estrange, 1873, p. 333, 
is a reference to one Robert Phillips of 
Kingsbridge, Devon, who died 1793 :— 


“The following lines have, at his request, been 
placed over his grave just outside the [Kingsbridge] 
church door :— 

Here lie I at the church door, 

Here lie L because I am poor, 

The farther in the more you ’!l pay, 

Here lie I as warm as they. 
The clerk told us, with much pride, that Mr. 
Tennyson had lately visited the church, and had 
taken a note of these lines.” 

What is practically the same epitaph is 
also stated to exist at Hartland Church, 
North Devon. W. B. H. 


On a tablet outside the chancel door on the 
south side of Kingsbridge Church, South 
Devon, is the following :— 

Underneath 
Lieth the Body of Robert 
Comonly called Bone Phillip 
who died July 27th 1793 
Aged 65 Year. 
At whose request the following lines are here 
inscribed 

Here lie I at the Chancel door 
Here lie I because I’m poor 
The further in the more you ’ll pay 
Here lie I as warm as they. 


Joun T. Pace. 


Probably the tablet of which I have a 
photograph before me as I write is the 
one referred to by your correspondent. It 
is at Kingsbury Church. 

Underneath 
Lieth the Body of Robert 
Commonly called Bone Phillip 
who died July 27, 1793 
Aged 63 Years. 
At whose request the following lines are 
here inserted 
Here lie I at the Chancel door. 
Here lie I because I’m poor. 
The forther in the more you ‘Il pay 
Here lie I as warm as they. 
F. R. F. 


[Mr. OswaLp J. REICHEL and Mr. G. T. 
PILCHER, who mention that the Kingsbridge 
example is outside and south of the chancel 
door, also thanked for replies.] 


THEODORE= Dirck ? (11 S. v. 488.)— 
Theodore is, of course, Greek, “‘ the gift of 
God.”? Dirck is Dutch, and is the same as 
Derrick ; it is explained under the latter 
form in my ‘Concise Etymological Dic- 
tionary ’ as being equivalent to the German 
Dietrich and the A.-S. Théodric, lit. ‘‘ ruler 
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of the people.” Theodore is divisible as 
Theo-dore, but Theodric as Theod-ric. 
Theo- is from the Gk. theos ; but Theod- is 
equivalent to the Dut- in Dutch. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


The Dutch proper name Dirk or Derk 
(sometimes spelt Dirck or Derck by old- 
fashioned people, but never Derek as far 
as I know) is an abbreviation of Diederik 
(Dietrich in German, Didier in French) quite 
independent of Theodore (Theodor in Ger- 
man; Theodoor, or, for short, Dorus, in 
Dutch). Je 


CoacHiInG Sones (11 S. v. 369, 494).—A 
coaching song of three six-line verses, com- 
mencing 
Here I [am], my good Masters, my name ’s Teddy 

Clinch, 
is included in ‘ The Songs of Charles Dibdin,’ 
1842, under the name of ‘ The Long Trot.’ 
It had been previously published in 1781 
and 1790: on the latter occasion as “‘ The 
Coachman’s Song, in Harlequin Freemason, 
sung by Mr. Doyle; composed by Mr. 
Dibdin.” W. B. H. 


APPARENT DEATH (11 S. v. 428; vi. 16).— 
The accounts I have seen of recent cases are, 
on the average, so prolix and untrustworthy 
that I think ENqurireR would get more 
satisfaction from the article by Bolte on 
‘The Legend of the Woman aroused though 
apparently Dead,’ in the Journal of the 
German Folk-lore Society (‘Die Sage von 
der erweckten Scheintoten,’ Zettschrift des 
Vereins fiir Volkskunde), xx., 1910, 353; 
with additions by the author and others, 
xxi., 1911, 282-5. This traces the legend 
from the Greeks through most of the Western 
literatures, and as far east as China, in a 
method entertaining and instructive. The 
current belief and fear concerning premature 
burial is, I think, a gruesome superstition 
among us, to be classed with that among 
the Slavs regarding werewolves. 

Actual instances of it doubtless happen 
when the dead are buried in great numbers, 
such as are noted by Dr. Severin Icard in 
‘ Danger de la Mort apparente sur les Champs 
de Bataille’ (in Archives d’ Anthropologie 
criminelle, &c., xxi. 224); and the author 
enumerates thirty-five other such instances 
in his work referred to in Comptes rendus 
des Séances de lUAcadémie des Sciences, 
19 Dec., 1910, pp. 1240-42, noting that 
his ‘Sur les Signes diagnostiques de la 
Mort et sur les Moyens de prévenir les 


Inhumations précipitées’ was awarded the 
Dusgate Prize, doubtless principally because 
of the simplicity and certainty of his tests 
to make sure that death actually has 
occurred, RoOcKINGHAM. 


No Twin EVER Famous (11 S. v. 487).— 
Mr. Doran throws doubt upon Lord 
Stowell’s twinship, because it is not men- 
tioned in the ‘D. N. B.’ It is, however. 
well known that his parents had twins 
three times. Here are the facts: Williany 
Scott, hostman or coal fitter, of Newcastle. 
father of the family, was twice married. 
By his first wife, to whom he was married 
11 May, 1730, he had three children, two 
of whom died young, and one, Anne, 
married Alderman Wm. Cramlington. By 
his second wife Jane Atkinson, to whom he 
was married 18 Aug., 1740 (she was daughter 
of another hostman), he had thirteen children, 
making sixteen altogether. They came in 
the following order: (4) Margaret, born 
3 Aug., 1741, buried 11 March, 1766; (5) 
Jane, b. 28 Sept., 1742, bur. 19 Aug., 1747 ; 
(6) Isabella, bur. 16 Nov., 1744; (7) Bar- 
bara (twin with Lord Stowell), b. 17 Oct., 
1745, bur. 7 May, 1823; (8) William (Lord 
Stowell), b. same date, bur. 28 Jan., 1836; 
(9) Henry, b. 2 Nov., 1748, bur. 12 Dec.. 
1799; (10) Jane, b. 22 May, 1750, bur. 2 
Aug., 1751; (11) Elizabeth (twin with Lord 


Eldon), b. 4 June, 1751, bur. 21 June, ° 


1751 ; (12) John (Lord Eldon), b. same date, 
bur. 26 Jan., 1838; (13) Jane, b. 17 May, 
1753, bur. 16 May, 1822; (14, 15) a son and 
daughter, stillborn ; (16) a child, stillborn. 
Ricup. WELFORD. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Since my note appeared I have received 
the following information concerning the 
Scotts (Lord Eldon and Lord Stowell) from 
Mr. Epwirx Dopps of Low Fell, Gates- 
head :— 

“1745, N.B. Oct. 18.—William and Barbara, 
Twins of William Scott Hoastman, certify’}d by 
the Rev. Mr. Leonard Rumsey, [7] Curate of Jarro: 
and Heworth, occasioned by ye present Rebellion.” 
—Christenings, All Saints’ Register, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

Mr. Dopps adds :— 


“I see in Richard Welford’s ‘Men of Mark 
*‘twixt Tyne and Tees,’ iii. 360, that John Scott 
was ‘twin child with a sister named Elizabeth, 
who died a few days afterwards.’ He was born 
June 4, 1751. I have not had an opportunity 
of referring to the baptismal entry in the register, 
but Welford’s statement may be relied upon.” 


ALBAN DORAN. 
Atheneun: Club. 
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Motes on Books. 


Men and Measures. By Edward Nicholson. 

(Smith, Elder & Co.) 
THE seed of this book, the writer tells us, was a 
fifteenth-century record of English linear measures 
found by the late Dr. Furnivall in a Bodleian 
MS., and printed in The Academy in 1896. It is 
given on p. 77 of this volume. This was certainly 
a seed which fell on good ground, and accordingly 
has branched out largely and borne good fruit ; 
for the work which is its outcome—the product 
of many years’ study and research—is as com- 
prehensive as it is genial and pleasant to read, 
as clear in its tracing of the principles which 
underlie the evolution of metric systems as it is 
packed with well-selected detail. 

Very little, we imagine, is known to the general 
reader of the history of those weights and measures 
with which every one is familiar; still less, 
probably, of the inter-relation of the different 
measures, their evolution and _ involution, a 
subject upon which we found Col. Nicholson 
particularly interesting. On the one hand, we 
have the primitive limb - measurements — the 
cubit, the span, the palm, and so on: on the 
other, those measurements of the earth which, 
made first, apparently, in Chaldea thousands of 
years B.c., are as valid now as then, and furnish 
that meridian mile which seamen of all nations 
use at the present day. Between them come 
those measures of length, area, or capacity which 
correspond in different ways with the range of 
a day’s work or a day’s travel, or with the most 
convenient satisfaction of daily needs, and, 
again, those measures instituted, more or less 
arbitrarily, by rulers or governments to serve 
their own ends or to fit a theory. 

Of these last the most conspicuous instance is 
the compulsory use of the metric system, with its 
accompanying decimalization, in many modern 
countries. Col. Nicholson points out that, in 
spite uf police pressure, the use of this system is 
evaded wherever possible by the peasants and 
traders even of France, the country of its origin, 
and the reason of their dislike is not far to seek. 
In the buying and selling of small quantities, 
which makes the ordinary traffic of the mass of 
a population, weights, measures, and money 
reckoned by a number possessing so few factors 
as 10 is highly inconvenient ; nor do the metric 
units themselves correspond to those limb-units 
which have been universally adopted, and to 
which the people have always in the end reverted, 
whenever compelled by authority to make trial 
of others. The tendency has most often been to 
force upon them measures greater than they 
wanted, and the history of the foot—the peasantry 
always revert to a short foot—illustrates that 
well. Similarly instructive is the way in which 
again and again the people revert to the simple 
and convenient sexdecimal system of reckoning. 

The first chapters of the book give a general 
survey of the subject, and then proceed to deal 
with the cubits and with the talents—the original 
talent being the weight of an Egyptian royal 
cubit of water divided into 3,000 shekels. In 


the following chapter Col. Nicholson discusses 
the interesting question of the origin of our 
English foot, inclining, out of three hypotheses, to 
favour that which derives it from the side of a 
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cubical vessel containing 1,000 Roman ounces 
of water. He puts forward a like explanation 
for the Pan of Marseilles: it was the measure of 
the ‘‘pan’”’ or panel of a cubical measure of 
capacity. Measures of capacity, while thus 
furnishing the turning-point between the evolution 
and involution of measures, are again interesting 
for the way in which different countries solve 
the problem presented by the different specific 
weights of commodities. 

The history of the English coinage under the 
early Tudors shows with what. cynical falsehood 
and indifference to real needs a government 
not theoretically so despotic as many others have 
been may yet be found to act ; just as the history 
of the metric system shows how little scientific 
radically may be a system which has the super- 
ficial appearance of being strictly scientific. 

One question, in his discussion of decimaliza- 
tion, Col. Nicholson does not approach. Yet it 
would be interesting to know the views upon it 
of one who has entered so fully and sympa- 
thetically into the significance of weights and 
measures as part of human daily life in all times 
and all over the world, and has amassed so much 
information concerning them: we mean the 
use of the duodecimal, as opposed to the decimal, 
hundred, which Herbert Spencer advocated. 

Though, as a whole, Col. Nicholson thinks our 
system of weights and measures a good one, he 
has a few defects to point out, notably the 
practical inconvenience of the system of multiples 
of the pound, of which his work, when weighing: 
and recording the weights of recruits and soldiers, 
gave him immediate experience. His notes on 
the systems used in our Colonies and in India 
are concise and useful, and he has a good chapter’ 
on the ‘ Measures and Weights of France,’ and 
another, full of suggestive detail, on the ‘ Develop- 
ment of Meaning in Names of Measures.’ Want 
of space forbids our quoting details. We 
can but advise our readers, already through his 
contributions to our pages in Col. Nicholson’s debt, 
to increase alike that indebtedness and their fund 
of curious information by making the acquaint- 
ance of this volume. 


The Secret of the Pacific: a Discussion of the 
Origin of the Early Civilisations of America, 
the Toltecs, Aztecs, Mayas, Incas, and their 
Predecessors ; and of the Possibilities of Asiatic 
Influence thereon. By C. Reginald Enock. 
With 56 Illustrations and 2 Maps. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


THE title of this deeply interesting work gives a 
fairly clear notion of its scope. The author 
describes the antiquities of the Pacific shores of 
America (North and South) from British Columbia 
to Peru, and gives an account of the various 
theories which have been propounded as to their 
origin. An engineer by profession, he could 
hardly help being impressed by the gigantic 
remains of extinct civilizations in Arizona, Mexico, 
and Peru ; and he has been driven by the interest 
they aroused in him to collect into one volume, 
and to attempt to co-ordinate, what is known or 
believed about them. ‘ The Secret of the Pacific’ 
is, then, the answer to the question, ‘‘ Were the 
American civilizations autochthonous, or do they 
derive from Asiatic sources, and if so, which ? ” 
Mr. Enock does not attempt to solve the riddle ; 
his whole book is a plea for a fuller study of the 
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countless problems involved, though he personally 
leans to the Asiatic solution. The difficulties in 
the way are, however, enormous. The stone- 
built remains extend over 70 degrees of latitude— 
say, 5,000 miles—and the distance between the 
centres of Aztec and Inca civilization is 3,000 
miles. The cliff-dwellings of Colorado and Ari- 
zona are readily accessible, but the forests of 
Yucatan and the slopes of the Andes are almost 
as difficult to reach to-day as in the times of 
Cortes and Pizarro. A good deal of what has 
been written about American antiquities is of so 
little value that it seems a pity to fill space by 
condemnations of the morals of the Eskimo or 
Apaches. The chapters on the Incas and 
Peru are among the most interesting in the book, 
and with them we would place those in which 
the constructional aspect of the various buildings 
is emphasized, and the remarks on the character 
of the ornament employed. The account of 
Easter Island is especially interesting at the 
moment, when an archeological expedition is 
about to make a complete survey of its remains; 
and the notes on the prehistoric remains in other 
Pacific islands—Pitcairn, Tahiti, the Marquesas, 
and the Carolines—complete the topographical 
part of the book. A few chapters of speculation 
follow on the Pacific ‘‘ Atlantis,” Dr. Kenealy’s 
‘Book of Enoch,’ the couvade (spelt ‘ cou- 
varde’’), and flood myths, too slight to be of any 
importance. 

Pinack the original features of the book are 
those derived from the author’s personal  ex- 
perience, it has also great value considered 
as a compilation. We are all too likely to let 
facts scattered over a great number of volumes 
escape us altogether, and any one who brings them 
into a convenient form renders a service which 
is easily under-estimated. Such a service Mr. 
Enock has rendered. 


B. 3 in British Archeology. By Walter 
F.G.S. (Cambridge University Press.) 


Mr. Jonnson has already given proof of his 
competence to deal with our popular antiquities 
in his interesting book entitled ‘ Folk-Memory 

(1908). In this new volume, which belongs more 
to the province of folk-lore, he exhibits the 
same wide acquaintance with the literature of 
the subject and an amazing amount of industrious 
research. Even when we do not agree with his 
conclusions we always admire the abundance of 
detailand the fairness with which he sets forth his 
premises. Indeed, to do him justice, Mr. John- 
son himself is diffident about his conclusions, and 
almost always presents them as tentative and 
provisional, as “‘ doubtful’? and ‘“‘ by no means 
clear.” This cautious and judicious attitude dis- 
arms criticism, but is sometimes rather irritating. 
He devotes, for instance, a chapter of 48 pp. to a 
discussion of the raison d’étre of the churchyard 
yew, and abstains from giving any decision. 
There is small reason, surely, to doubt that the 
tree of perpetual verdure was planted among 
the graves as an emblem of everlasting life, 
exactly as the aloe is similarly planted sometimes 
in Eastern graveyards. He gives us very full 
(we had nearly said prolix) chapters on Burial 
Customs, Orientation, the Cardinal Points, and 
so on; and while he supplies a superabundance 
of references to well-known books for comparatively 
familiar superstitions, he fails to give us any 
authorities for certain startling statements when 


we most desire them; e.g., that the Samoyads, 
though nominally Christians, offered up human 
sacrifices as recently as 1895 (p. 29). Too often, 
moreover, Mr. Johnson puts us off with secund- 
hand quotations, when we should like Ur-quellen ; 
and frequently he digresses and goes off at a 
tangent into matters quite foreign to his subject. 

We have marked many passages where, we 
think, Mr. Johnson’s judgment is at fault ; 
such as, that no place-names are compounded 
with Lat. ecclesia (p. 147); that murderers and 
suicides were buried at: cross-roads because such 
spots were sacred (p. 357), whereas it was rather 
to puzzle the revenant if he should attempt to 
make his way home, as Dr. Frazer has shown ; 
that taxus, the yew, may have something to do 
with Greek taxis, order (p. 363); that Latin 
caruca (whence carucate) may be etymologically 
connected with quatuor, as if a four-wheeled 
vehicle (p. 456). We query why it is ‘ note- 
worthy ” that in “bow” and “arrow” we 
inherit the Anglo-Saxon words boga and arwe 
(p. 387); and remark that on p. 394 copiosus 
amara to make sense should be copiosius amaro. 
Mr. Johnson adopts the customary theory that the 
round towers. attached to churches were intended 
to be places of refuge in times of danger. Has 
he ever calculated how many persons could be 
sheltered in these narrow edifices? Probably 
hardly forty, if they stood shoulder to shoulder. 
These, however, are but minor blots ina most 
instructive book full of facts and curious 
information. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the Sollowing 
notices 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of a private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
‘n order that answers may be sent to them poser 


EpITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane. E.C. 

CoRRESPONDENTS who send _ letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should a on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 


H. E. H. and R. A. H. U.—Forwarded. 

Joun B. Warnewricut (‘Dulce Domum’).—See 
9S. iii. 371. 

EL SoLTEeRO is requested to send his address for 


letter to be forwarded. 
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WORKS BY THE LATE 
WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 


NOW READY, price One Shilling and Sixpence net. 
GTUDIES IN THE NEW ‘TESTAMENT, 
EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL. 
Comprising :— 
Brier Notes oN THE AND Miracies oF Our Lorn. 
New Testament 
GroGraruicaL Dictionary or Praces Namen. 
APPENDIX ON SOME EUROPEAN TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 
With 5 Maps. 
By W. T. —_. B.A. F.R.A.8., Associate of King’s College, London, 
Lay ‘the Diocese of Southwark. 
“‘Sunday-school teachers and others will readily find a ee 
amount of help in this handy and carefully written little book 
Guardian, June 2, 1909. 


London: 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, call 15, Paternoster Row. E.C 


NOW READY, price One Shilling net. 
With Illustrations, 
MINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS ; 


A SERIES 0 
BIOGRAPHICAL orupine IN. OLD AND NEW 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8., Associate of London, 
er in the’ stocese of South: 
Author of ‘Bible Ch Studi es,’ &. 


ew 


SAMUEL BAGSTER & sons. 15, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


NOW READY, price Threepence net. 
HE CONCISE CHRONOLOGY. 
A SERIES OF 


IMPORTANT DATES IN THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 
From the Reign of David to the Present Time. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8., satiate of King’s College, London, 
Author of ‘Bible Chronology,’ Studies,’ 
‘Eminent Scripture Characters, 
With 8 Maps. 


London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Limitep, 15, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


TWELFTH EDITION, price Two Shillings net. 
ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. With5 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 

‘* Well known as one of our best introductions to eee 


tan. 

“It is one of the comparatively few manuals likely to Ly af use to 
the many readers who from time to time tell us the: a are begin- 
ning to study astronomy and want a comprehensible digest of the 
facts.”—English Mechanic, 

The book contains a summary of rare and ee felanention 
that it would be difficult to find elsewhere.”—Observator, 
London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Limitep, 15, Paternoster Row, E.C, 


FIFTEENTH EDITION, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 

the most interesting, Focts in in the History of Cometary Astro. 
oomy. By W. T. L 

“* Remarkable Eclipses’ and anaeniie Comets’....have be 


-off 
by Miss E. M. Phillips 17, 1 
feature, new in this Nature, 4 ‘apni 20, 


London 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Limite, 15, Paternoster Row, E.C 


ELEVENTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 
EMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 


. most interesting Circumstances connected with the Observation 
Solar and Lunar Kclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
“The booklet deserves to continue in_popularit; ie. 
mass of information in small pun "— Dundee Advertiser. 


SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS. Tain. 15, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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